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Tuis work gives a minute and exact account of the most 
remarkable military event of modern days. ‘The author was 
with Napoleon, when he led forth the ferces of his empire 
and its subjugated nations to make war upon that great rival, 
who was to be overthrown, before the natural growth of his 
vast power should enable him to overthrow. France had 
subdued nearly all of continental Europe; but the commerce 
of England gave her, in her wealth, a means of resistance, 
which, aided by her insular position, was too strong to be 
beaten down; and in the north and east, Alexander held in 
his hand the whole power of an empire, which had spread itself 
over the third part of the old world. Russia was a formi- 
dable obstacle to the career of Napoleon, not only from her 
own strength, but from the assistance which she could give 
to, and receive from England. Besides, Russia and France 
had become, in point of fact, near neighbours. ‘The sway of 
each of these potentates had spread onward, until there was 
nothing between them; they touched, and the next step of 
either must have been resisted or yielded to by the other ; 
the conflict could no longer be delayed. ‘The work, now un- 
der our notice, gives additional proof, if any were wanting, 
that Napoleon considered his attack upon Russia as a part of 
his system, asa last effort, which would complete his achieve- 
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ments, without which nothing that he had won was secure, 
and for which every thing that he had done was buta mighty 
preparation. The precautions which he took to ensure 
success, show, that it seemed te hiin most difficult and most 
important. He not only brought into the field all the best 
forces of his own empire, but banded with them the é/ve of 
all the nations which had yielded to his arms, or acknow- 
ledged his influence. He advanced into Russia with more 
than six hundred thousand men, and had almost exhausted 
his resources in accumulating abundant supplies for this enor- 
mous army. Surely, he had good reason to believe, that 
victory could not now, for the first time, fail to attend him; 
surely, no human w isdom would have ‘been justified in be- 
lieving that this countless host, strong in its discipline as in its 
~ rs, cominanded by the greatest general on earth, and 
by a multitude of men, whose military “skill and virtues had 
made them marshals, and princes, and kings, was to®be baf- 
fled and destroyed. ‘The causes which led to this extfaor- 
dinary result are now obvicus ; they were irresistible. Napo- 
leon was conquered by the elements, and by the mode of war- 
fare which the Russians adopted. Unquestionably the direst 
foe which he was called to encounter—that before which he 
fell prostrate—was the Russian winter. It may seem, that, 
on the one hand, this should have been foreseen by Napoleon, 
while, on the other, its horrors could not have been increased 
by any efforts of Alexander; and that, therefore, the defeat 
and destruction of the invading army, so far as it depended 
upon this circumstance, must be attributed to the improvi- 
dence of its commander, and to the good fortune of the Rus- 
sian emperor. But it was the astonishing and unprecedented 
sacrifices of Alexander,—and they constituted almost the 
whole of his defence,—which armed the angry elements with 
resistless power. The winter came to the Russians as soon as 
to the French; the cotd winds smote them as rudely, the snow 
was as deep beneath their feet, and the blinding, overwhelmin 
tempests had no peculiar mercy for them; and though they 
were at home in these wastes, and their invaders had come 
up from their cultivated fields and accustomed habitations, to 
encounter, in a strange land, an enemy such as they had 
never before met, this was not the only nor the chief differ- 
ence in their conditions. The French advanced almost with- 
out resistance, but they advanced only from one desolation 
to another. As the Russians retreated, they devastated the 
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country, and burnt down their cities, their villages, and cot- 
tages, with unsparing and unswerving resolution. The de- 
struction of Moscow consummated the sacrifice. Napoleon 
took possession of the wealthy and populous capital of a vast 
empire, and encamped his troops among ruins, where none 
of the inhabitants of the great city remained to welcome or 
resist him, but a few wretched vagrants, to whom it was no 
change to be without a home. From a situation like this, 
retreat was unavoidable; and the Russians had taken care 
that the road his army must follow should be desolate as 
main and nature, working together, could make it. It was 
thus that this tremendous winter, w hich, in spite of all the 
precautions which experience and abundant resources could 
sunsiy, thinned the Russian ranks and almost paralyzed their 
eff rts, brought to their invaders utter ruin. ‘The particulars 
of this march and retreat are given in the book now before 
us. 

The first chapters describe the position of Napoleon with 
respect to the various powers of Europe, and disclose the 
different motives which, with more or less weight, induced 
hin to take the great step of advancing with all his force up- 
on Russia. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this work is that which 
discovers how necessary this despot thought it to persuade 
his principal officers into his own opinion, : and shows by what 
arguments he endeavoured to effect this object. 


To a minister of high rank under the ancient régime, whom the 
idea of shedding so much blood, to gratify ambition, filled with dismay 
he declared, “ that it was a war of policy exclusively ; that it was the 
English alone whom he meant to attack through Russia; that the cam- 
paign would be short; that afterwards France would be at rest; that 
it was the fifth act of the drama—the dénouement.” 

To others, he pleaded the ambition of Russia, and the force of cir- 
eumstances, which dragged hin into the war in spite of himself. With 
superficial and inexperienced individuals, to whom he neither wished to 
explain nor dissemble, he cut matters short by saying, “ You understand 
nothing of all this; you are ignorant of its antecedents and its con- 
sequents.” 

But to the princes of his family he had long revealed the state of his 
thoughts ; he complained that they did not sufficiently appreciate his 

sition. ‘Can you not see,’ > said he to them, “ that, as I was not born 
upon the throne, I must support myself on it, as I ascended it, by my 
renown ?—that itis necessary for it to go on increasing ;—that a private 
individual, become a sovereign like myself, can no longer stop ;—that 
must be continually ascending, and that to be stationary is to be 
ost?” 
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His generals did not disobey him, but it would seem that, 
With almost no exception, they opposed this new project 
strenuously, and with the utmost openness. Many long con- 
versations between the emperor and his officers are minute ly 
related, and one can hardly fail to be ‘oy that they, who 
had won their greatness, and held it, | y his favour, should 
dare to speak to him with such candour and boldness. Of 
this, the reply of one of them, in the following extract, is a 
fair specimen : 

It was prince Kourakin whom he addressed. That ambassador hav- 
ing just made protestations of the pacilic intentions of his master, he 
interrupted him: * No,” exclaimed he * your master desires war; I 


know, through my generals, that the Russian army is hurrying towards 
the Niemen! The emperor Alexander deludes, and gains all my en- 


%3 


voys!” ‘Then, perceiving Caulaincourt, he rapidly traversed the hall 
and violently appealing to him said: * Yes, and you too have become a 
Russian: you have been seduced by the emperor Alexander.” The 
duke tirmly replied, ** Yes, sire ; because I consider him to be in heart 
a Frenchman.” Napoleon was silent; but from that moment, he treat- 
ed that great dignitary coldly, without, however, absolutely dismissing 
him: several times he even essayed, by fresh arguments, intermixed 
with familiar caresses, to win him over to his opinion, but ineffectually ; 

he always found him infle xible; ready to serve him, but without approy- 
ing the nature of the service. 

When Napoleon had advanced upon the confines of 
Russia, the dangers which surrounded him became more 
obvious and more pressing. ‘The plans of the Russians 
were fully disclosed. ‘They had met him upon the bord- 
ers of their empire, but retreated before him with scarce- 
ly resistance enough to impede his progress. As they fell 
back, he adv anced so rapidly as to leave his supplies far be- 
hind him, and involve his army in confusion,—but not so 

rapidly as to reach his flying foe. Often would they pause, 
and appear to offer him that battle, upon which all his hopes 
now rested; but before it could ‘be gained, their march or 
flight was resumed, and the pursuit again urged. Before 
every capital city, Napoleon assured himself that a combat 
would be ventured, but one after another they were destroy- 
ed, and their ashes given up to him. At length, he arrived 
within sight of Smolensk, a city, which, from its size and its 
position, was considered the key of Old Russia. He found 
that Barclay and Bagration had hastened hither with all their 
forces to defend it, and he once more assured himself that 
the hour had come, which was to give him, with victory, 


success and safet The enemy were before him, and ever 
y: ; 
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disposition was made for battle; the ground was reconnol- 
tred; its place allotted to each division; and Napoleon at 
length retired, with the expectation of beginning the decisive 
conilict with the earliest dawn; but the next morning found 
the Russians again in full retreat. It was now obvious, that 
they could not be induced to change their plan of operations, 
and Napoleon’s generals saw, what he refused to see himseit, 
that his progress would bring upon them almost inevitable 
ruin; and they seem to have expressed this opinion to him 
pretty unreservedly. One would think they were reasonably 
competent to judge upon this subject; and certainly the 
result justified the wisdom of their opinion by that kind of 
testimony, which to many minds is the strongest possible. 
This notion may have originated with these generals and 
become popular upon their authority ; or the same reasons 
which made them adopt it, may have impressed it upon 
others. Be this as it may, it was a common remark at the 
time, and is now a prevalent if not an universal sentiment, 
that Napoleon jeopardized |.is high fortunes needlessly, by 
making war upon Russia, and ruined them utterly by pursu- 
ing this war with senseless obstinacy. It is impossible to 
deny that there is some ground for such an opinion; but we 
have never been thoroughly convinced of its correctness. 
We of course admit, that the Russian war was the immediate 
cause of Napoleon’s overthrow. ‘The question is, whether 
the chances of its ill success were duly weighed by him; 
and whether in the prosecution of the contest he was so 
entirely given over to that judicial madness, which the prov- 
erb tells us the gods send upon whom they would destroy,.— 
as to rush headlong upon ruin, which he alone was so foolish 
as not tosee. Now, we cannot but think that Napoleon had 
previously vindicated his claim to be considered a man of sa- 
gacity, as successfully as most persons. Born to no higher 
expectations than those which the millions who make up the 
European commonalty shared with him, he gradually ap- 
proached and finally ascended the throne of a powerful king- 
dom. He went on his way, overpowering all opposition,— 
beating all enemies with their own weapons, whether these 
were the weapons of war or of peace, which the leagued world 
could bring against him. He formed all his plans with a sa- 
gacity that looked far and wide,—provided for them the most 
efficient means, and pursued them with resistless and untiring 
energy. And thus he went on for years extending his do- 
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minions from power to power until his imperial sceptre 
seemed but an instrument, by which he was to win an uni- 
versal sovereignty. His genius overawed the world ; he 
was the master spirit of his age; and surely it is neither wise 
nor fair to admit without cogent and accumulated proof, that 
an important step, upon which such a man determined after 
years of meditation, was utterly foolish. That it was possible 
for Alexander to repel him, and that this repulse might bring 
upon bim ruin, the result has proved; but that it was exceed- 
ingly difficult for the Russians to resist his tremendous attack, 
and beat down the vast power he was bringing against them, 
is proved, we take it, by the unprecedented and desperate 
measures of defence, to which they were compelled to have 

recourse. 

Perhaps Napoleon’s situation justified his encountering this 
danger. France and England were engaged in a war, which 
Was of necessity. ad internecionem ; one of these two powers 
was to be totally subdued ere they could be at peace. Now 
Napoleon’s only effective weapon in this war was his conti- 
nental system, and such was the nature of the contest which 
he carried on, that he who was not for him, was thereby 
against him. Alexander had given in his adhesion at Tilsit, 
but of this he evidently repented and was rapidly approacb- 
ing an union with England; he was obviously identifying his 
interests with those which were necessarily opposed to the 
power of Napoleon. It would seem then that the Emperor 
of the French had but to choose whether he would wait to 
receive the attack of Russia, gathering in her train the na- 
tions of Europe, whom Alexander would have easily brought 
to his standard by the promise of liberation, and if that 
were not enough, of spoil,—or assault that empire while these 
nations yet acknowledged his ascendency and lent him their 
arms, and so weaken it ‘that it should be no longer a formidable 
enemy, or perhaps subdue it into cooperation with his plans. 
He chose the latter course,—was defeated and ruined. It is 
impossible to say what would have been the ultimate result, 
had he acted only on the defensive ; but though he was un- 
fortunate—perhaps imprudent—in advancing upon Russia, 
surely we are not authorized to say that his determination to 
do so was that of a madman. We think similar remarks 
may be made as to his conduct of this war. It seems that 
he was strongly urged to stop after he had entered Russia. 
But by marching on he had a fair prospect of conquering the 
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empire which he had invaded ; he knew that he could reach 
Moscow, and from that capital he would have dictated to his 
humbled foe, peace upon his own terms, if the Kussians had 
not determined upon a sacrifice, which no nation ever made 
before, and no other could or would endure now. On the 
other hand, had he stopped at Wilna, Vitepsk, or Smoiensk, 
Alexander would have ailigently improved the opporiunities 
afforded him to strengthen and discipline his armies, and 
bring out his hordes en masse. In the spring the French 
must have retreated. How would it have allected Napoleon’s 
reputation as a soldier, had he thus, after all his mighty pre- 
parations for a vigorous and overwhelming assault, stopped 
short in his career, while he was yet victorious, and lost by 
delay all chance of success. Count Segur seems periectiy 
assured that in all the controversies with his officers upon 
these points, Napoleon was in the wrong; but we can not 
help thinking that the Emperor had some reason for the in- 
sinuatiens he occasionally threw out. His generals had too 
much to lose in proportion to their possible gain; they were 
no ionger soldiers of fortune, but princes with princely for- 
tunes ; they were at the top, and only desired to prevent the 
wheel from rolling. Their rank and wealth in some meas- 
ure impaired the qualities which had won for them their high 
rewards. 

But we must return to the doings of “the Grand Army.” 
At length Napoleon’s wishes were gratified. The Russians 
concentratcd their forces at Moscow, and prepared to give 
him battle. Kutusoff, Barclay, and Bagration were there, and 
with them one hundred and twenty thousand men. Moscow 
was to be defended. ‘The enemy had advanced almost to its 
walls, and the Russian generals, yielding, as is supposed, to 
the force of public sentiment, determined to make one effort 
before their capital was given up to their invaders. Napoleon 
learned that they were in battle array before him, with trium- 
phant joy. “ At length,” said he, “ we have them in our pow- 
er. Let us march on and open the gates of Moscow.” The 
battle was obstinately contested, but the Russians were at 
length entirely defeated. During this great day, Napoleon 
did not conduct himself in a manner at ali agreeable to his 
generals, who found fault with him very freely. He refused 
their urgent and repeated requests, at different periods of the 
contest, for his guard and his reserve,—persisting in requiring 
them to win the battle without these troops. In reply to the 
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entreaty of one general, to send his guard into the battle, he 
said, “And i there be another battie tomorrow, what iresh 
troops shall i have fori?” And all within hearing were 
thunderstruck with the prodigy of Napoleon’s beginaing to 
think of the morrow ! 

As the French approached Moscow, Kutusoff continued to 
cheat its governor, Kostop-chin, with assurances that he 
would defend the capital to the last extremity; at the last 
moment * he swore by bis white hairs, that he would die with 
him betore Moscow; ” and tmmediately afier decides upon 
his retreat. Rostopschin immediately announced his inten- 
tion of burning the city, and completed his preparations. 

The French army entered Moscow ; Napoleon established 
himself in the Kreiling—and his officers selected the most 
convenient houses and palaces, believing that they were now 
about to enjoy the repose they had so dearly purchased. 
‘They were soon undeceived. ‘Lhe wretches whom Kostop- 
schin left behind him discharged their duties faithfully, and 
the city was soon wrapt in fire. The French jaboured long 
to extinguish it, but at length the flames reached the Krem- 
lin, and so effective were the preparations of Rostopschin, 
that Napoleon and his troops speedily ascertained the mel- 
ancholy fact, that they could only hope to occupy the 
burning ruins of Moscow. ‘The Emperor was compelled to 
leave the Kremlin, but he delayed his retreat, until it became 
dangerous. It is interesting to contrast his situation, his de- 
meanour, and his language, as he entered Moscow, and as he 
left the city. 

Napoleon did not enter Moscow till after dark. He stopped in one 
of the first houses of the Dorogomilow suburb. There he appointed 
Marshal Mortier governor of that capital. ‘ Above all,” said he to 
him, “ no pillage! For this you shall be answerable to me with your 
life. Defend Moscow against all, whether friend or foe.” 

At the sight of this half Gothic and half modern palace of the Ruriks 
and Romanofs, of their throne still standing, of the cross of the great 
Ivan, and of the finest part of the city, which is overlooked by the 
Kremlin, and which the flames, as yet confined to the bazaar, seemed 
disposed to spare, his former hopes revived. His ambition was flattered 
by this conquest. “ At length then,” he exclaimed, “ 1 am in Moscow, 
in the ancient puece of the Czars, in the Kremlin!” he examined 
every part of it with pride, curiosity, and gratification. 

He required a statement of the resources afforded by the city; and 
in this brief moment given to hope, he sent proposals of peace to the 
Emperor Alexander. A superior oflicer of the enemy’s had just been 


found in the great hospital ; he was charged with the deliv ery of this 
letter. It was by the baleful light of the flames of the bazaar that 
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Napoleon finished it, and the Russian departed. Ife was to be the 
bearer of the news of this disaster to his sovereign, whose only answer 
was this conflagration. 

Day-light favoured the efforts of the Duke of Treviso; he subdued 
the fire. The incendiaries kept themselves concealed. Doubts were 
entertained of their existence. At length, strict injunctions being is- 
sued, order restored, and alarm suspended, each took possession of a 
commodious house, or sumptuous palace, under the idea of there find- 
ing comforts that had been dearly purchased by long and excessive 
privations. 

There was no time to be lost. The roaring of the flames around us 
became every moment more violent. A single narrow winding street, 
all on fire, appeared to be rather the entrance than the outlet to this 
hell. The Emperor rushed on foot and without hesitation into this nar- 
row passage. He advanced aiid the crackling of the flames, the crash 
of floors, and the fall of burning timbers, and of the red-hot iron roofs 
which tumbled around him. These ruins impeded his progress. The 
flames which, with impetuous roar, consumed the edifices between which 
we were proceeding, spreading beyond the walls, were blown about by 
the wind, and formed an arch over our heads. We waiked ona ground 
of tire, beneath a fiery sky, and between two walls of tire. The intense 
heat burnt our eyes, which we were nevertheless obliged to keep open 
and iixed on the danger. A consuming atmosphere, glowing ashes, 
deiached flames, parched our throats, and rendered our respiration 
short and dry ; and we were already almost suffocated by the simoke. 
Our hands were burnt, either in endeavouring to protect our faces irom 
the insupportable heat, or in brushing off the sparks which every 
moment covered and penetrated our garments. 

In this inexpressible distress, and when a rapid advance seemed to 
be our only means of safety, our guide stopped in uncertainty and 
agitation. Here would probably have terminated our adventurous 
career, had not some pillagers of the first corps recognized the Empe- 
ror amidst the whirling flames: they ran up and guided him towards the 
smoking ruins of a quarter which had been reduced to ashes in the 
morning. 

It was then that we met the Prince of Eckmuhl. This marshal, 
who had been wounded at the Moskwa, had desired to be carried back 
among the flames to rescue Napoleon, or to perish with him. He 
threw himself into his arms with transport; the Emperor received 
him kindiy, but with that composure which in danger he never lost for 
a moment. 

To escape from this vast region of calamities, it was further neces- 
sary to pass along convoy of powder which was defiling amidst the 
fire. This was not the least of his dangers, but it was the last, and by 
nightfall he arrived at Petrowsky. 

Next morning, the 17th of September, Napoleon cast his first looks at 
Moscow, hoping to see that the conflagration had subsided. He beheld 
it again raging with the utmost violence: the whole city appeared like 
a vast spout of fire rising in whirling eddies to the sky, which it deeply 
coloured. Absorbed by this melancholy contemplation, he observed a 
long and gloomy silence, which he broke only by the exclamation, 
“ This forbodes great misfortunes to us!” 
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And Napoleon was right. The misfortunes, which he a 
prehended, fell upon him, but with a w eight and intensity that 
he could not have foreseen. We have not left ourselves room 
to make many extracts from the narrative of this distressful 
retreat; and our readers may not be unwilling to be spared 
the recital of such painful circumstances. As the winter 
became more severe, the attacks of the enemy more frequent 
and violent, and the want of supplies more urgent, almost 
every species and degree of suffering was endured. Nothing 
relieves the gloom ot these details, but those instances of 
peculiar energy, gallantry, or skill, which not unfrequently 
occurred, and displayed the characters of individuals in strik- 
ing lights. Stories like the following alternate through the 
last half of the volume. 


At the gates of the city an infamous action struck them with a de- 
gree of horror which was sfill undiminished. A mother had abandoned 
her little son, only five years old; im spite of his cries and tears, she 
had driven him away from her sledge which was too heavily laden. She 
herself cried out with a distracted air,** that he had never seen France ! 
that he would not regret it! as for her, she knew France! she was re- 
solved to see France once more!” Twice did Ney himself replace 
the unfortunate child in the arms of his mother, twice did she cast him 
off on the frozen snow. 

This solitary crime amidst a thousand instances of the most devoted 
and sublime tenderness, they did not leave unpunished. The unnatural 
mother was herself abandoned to the same snow from which her infant 
was snatched, and entrusted to another mother; this little orphan was 
exhibited in their ranks; he was afterwards seen at the Berezina, then 
at Wilna, even at Kowno, and finally escaped froin all the horrors of the 
retreat. of kK cS °K * * 

But amidst all these horrors, there were noble acts of devotion. 
Some there were, who abandoned every thing to save some unfortunate 
wounded, by carrying them on their shoulders; several others being un- 
able to extricate their half-frozen comrades from this medley, lost their 
lives in defending them from the attacks of their countrymen, and the 
blows of their enemies. 

On the most exposed part of the mountain, an officer of the Emperor, 
Colonel the Count de Turenne, repulsed the Cossacks, and in defiance 
of their cries of rage and their fire, he distributed before their eyes the 
private treasure of Napoleon to the guards whom he found within his 
reach. These brave men fighting with one hand, and collecting the 
spoils of their leader with the other, succeeded in saving them. Long 
afterwards, when they were out of all danger, each man faithfully re- 
stored the depot which had been entrusted to him. Not a single piece 
of money was lost. 


Napoleon appears to have preserved, amidst all the horrors 
of his retreat, the affection and respect of his soldiers, as per- 
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fectly as when they followed him to uninterrupted victories. 
We cannot better illustrate the kind of power which he main- 
tained over them and the reliance which they continued to 
place upon him, than by the following extract. 


It was now merely the shadow of an army, but it was the shadow of 
the grand army. It felt conscious that nature alone had vanquished it. 
The sight of its emperor revived it. It had been long accustomed not 
to look to him for its means of support, but solely to lead it to victory. 
This was its first unfortunate campaign, and it had had so many fortu- 
nate ones ! it only required to be able to follow him. He alone, who 
had elevated his soldiers so high, and now sunk them so low, was yet 
able to save them. He was still, therefore, cherished in the heart of 
his army, like hope in the heart of man. 

Thus, amid so many beings who might have reproached him with 
their misfortunes, he marched on without the least fear, speaking to one 
and all without affectation, certain of being respected as long as glory 
could command our respect. Knowing perfectly that he be!onged to 
us, as much as we to him, his renown being a species of national prop- 
erty, we should sooner have turned our arms against ourselves, (which 
was the case with many,) than against him, and it was a minor suicide. 

Some of them fell and died at his feet, and though in the most fright- 
ful delirium, their sufferings never gave its wanderings the turn of re- 
proach, but of entreaty. Andin fact did not he share the common 
danger? Which of them all risked so much as he? Who suffered the 
greatest loss in this disaster ? 

If any imprecations were uttered, it was not in his presence ; it seem- 
ed, that of all misfortunes, that of incurring his displeasure was still 
the greatest, so rooted were their confidence in, and submission to that 
man who had subjected the world to them; whose genius, hitherto uni- 
formly victorious and infallible, had assumed the place of their free- 
will, and who having so long in his hands the book of pensions, of rank, 
and of history, found wherewithal to satisfy not only covetous spirits, 
but also every generous heart. 


In concluding our review of this work, we would remark, 
that although it has entertained us exceedingly, we should 
not be altogether disposed to rely upon it as a work of un- 
questionable authority in doubtful matters. We do not mean 
to accuse the author of intentional misstatement, for there 
is nothing in his work which would justify a charge of that 
magnitude ; but his partialities and prejudices are obviously 
very strong ; he is too enthusiastic for an historian, and some- 
times writes so loosely, one cannot help suspecting a little con- 
fusion in his thoughts ; and he is quite too often elegant at the 
expense of exactness. 
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Reform of Harvard College. 
(For the Titles, see No. 6, Vol. 2. of this Gazette.) 
[ CONTINUED. ] 


We come now to the consideration of the memorial of the 
resident Professors and Tutors, relative to the mode of con- 
suituting the Corporation of the University. This memorial 
was brought forward at an unseasonable moment. It found 
the friends of the College, particularly the two boards of the 
Corporation and the Overseers, engaged on the various subjects 
detailed in our preceeding articles. Considering the nature 
of the questions agitated in the memorial, it is also unfortunate 
that those who preferred it, did not have recourse to the pro- 
fessional assistance of legal counsel. It is not possible, in the 
present organization of our tribunals, public or private, that a 
question can be equally argued by lawyers on one side and 
laymen on the other. We think it would be highly inexpe- 
dient now, and particularly in this place, to revive this contro- 
versy :—we were about to say this settled controversy ; settled 
however we do not regard it. The circumstance, which we 
have just mentioned, that it was not professionally argued on 
the side of the memorialists, and the caution of the overseers 
in the form of their decision, have left the question still open ; 
and we regard nothing as more probable, if the doctrines of 
the memorial are not put in practice sub silentio, in future elec- 
tions to the Corporation, than that they will be revived under 
auspices favourable to their thorough consideration; and in 
that case we are strongly inclined to think it will prevail. 
The Corporation at present consists, and for about twenty 
years past has consisted, of the President of the College, resid- 
ing at Cambridge, and six gentlemen, one of whom is ex officio 
the treasurer, the remaining five bearing the name of Fellows, 
but receiving no stipend from the College nor living in Cam- 
bridge. Of these five Fellows, two have usually, since 1806, 
heen settled clergymen, of high standing in the profession, and 
three have as usually been lawyers or civil characters of em- 
inence. The efficient government of the College, till the late 
changes, was exclusively in the hands of this Corporation, 
subject to the concurrence of the Overseers. No law or order 
not purely executive could be passed by the President, Pro- 
fessors, and Tutors; but every thing of great or small mo- 
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ment, the arrangement of studies, the selection of books, the 
assignment of degrees, the appointment to all offices, and in 
short the entire government of the institution, was in the 
hands of this board, acting in concurrence with the Overseers ; 
but in some important articles claiming the exclusive right of 
originating measures. ‘The objections to such an organiza- 
tion are numerous and evident. ‘That of locality was obvious. 
States of college affairs have often existed and will often ex- 
ist, when the Corporation needs to be in almost perpetual 
session ; or at least in condition to be promptly convened. 
But residing in different towns, its meetings are necessarily by 
previous appointment and comparatively infrequent. Add to 
this, that a majority of its members have been men, who had 
other official duties, numerous and arduous, to perform. And 
the very best authority, that of more than one of these gen- 
tlermen candidly expressing themselves since the subject has 
been laid to sleep, might be quoted in proof of the proposition, 
that the duties of the Corporotion are of a nature not to be 
punctually and comfortably discharged by non-resident gen- 
tlemen in the busy and laborious professions. ‘These were 
previous objections. Besiies it could not but continually oc- 
cur that the questions presented to the decision of the Cor- 
poration were such as that body was not competent to decide, 
composed as it necessarily was of men, who were not prac- 
tically conversant with the government and instruction of lite- 
rary institutions. This produced irresolution and delay in some 
cases, and when delay could not take place, it threw the sole 
decision of questions upon the President, as being the only mem- 
ber of the Corporation, who was intimately acquainted with 
the business of the Coilege. There was further a manifest in- 
congruity and want of fitness, in carrying the efficient govern- 
ment of an institution away from its walls or from immediate 
and convenient access to them. The true principle of organiz- 
ing any government, partaking the nature of a trust, is to unite 
the greatest energy and responsibility, on the part of the ac- 
tive governors, with the most perfect accountableness to a suita- 
ble board of Overseers. The present constitution of the Cor 
poration singularly defeats both ends, without substituting any 
thing valuable—no valuable substitute could be made—in their 
place. As the President, Professors, and Tutors have no final 
power, they have of course no responsibility for the wisdom 
of the college system. They are purely executive officers. 
On the other hand, the board of Overseers being a numerous 
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and to a considerable extent an ex officio hoard, and behold- 
ing between themselves and the College another non-resident 
body, viz. the Corporation, acting as a more direct check 
on the Immediate Government, felt a very relaxed zeal in the 
discharge of their office as visitors, and had become and in 
fact are still merely so in name. ‘Thus of the three college 
boards, the Immediate Government wants power and responsi- 
bility, and the Overseers visitatorial interest; and both of 
these etlects take place, because the Corporation have in some 
degree combined the functions of the two other academic 
bodies. 

These were some of the objections alleged to exist against 
the present organization of the Corporation. We have not 
stated them in detail, nor illustrated them with facts and in- 
stances. Opinions will be divided as to the strength of 
these objections. What seems an evil to one will seem only 
a trifling inconvenience to another, and those who agree in the 
evil, will difler in the remedy. In our judgment the best 
remedy, though not at first view that proposed by the memo- 
rial, would eventually flow from putting the principles of the 
memorial in operation; viz. a complete division of the pow- 
ers now exercised by the Corporation between the two other 
boards, the Immediate Government on the one hand, and the 
Overseers on the other. Strong objections have been made to 
giv.ng the Immediate Government the choice of officers and the 
appointment of salaries. If this could not safely be commit- 
ted to them, under the check of the concurrence of the Over- 
seers, give these powers to the Overseers exclusively, or what 
would amount to the same thing, let the Overseers and Cor- 
poration according to the letter of the charter, and the original 
practice under it, meet in convention on all these subjects. 

The evils which we have enumerated in the present con- 
stitution of the Corporation, whether real or imaginary, were 
likely to be felt or fancied, more directly and song by the 
Immediate Government, than by any body else. Of what- 
ever kind the evil, whether the loss of power, of responsibili- 
ty, of trust, of honour, of public confidence, they were the 
first and the greatest sufferers. If the college did not thrive, 
it was of no consequence to the Overseer, who as a senator 
or a counsellor would cease, perhaps, in a year to be con- 
nected with the institution ; and it was of comparatively little 
consequence to the member of the Corporation, who, on the 
bench, at the bar, or in one of the most conspicuous parishes, 
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had other more important connexions with society. But on 
the prosperity and adversity of the college, the interests, hon- 
our, and happiness of the Immediate Government must almost 
always be exclusively dependant. Many of the objections 
above urged are, moreover, such as connect themselves with 
the daily administration of their duties. 

Ip this state of feeling, it could not but occur to men anxious 
for the improvement of the system, to which their existence 
is so closely pledged, that this organization was comparative- 
ly anew thing. It was in the recollection of all of them, 
that it is only since 1806, that the Fellows (so called) have 
been exclusively non-resident, Dr Pearson having been the last 
Professor admitted to the Corporation. Those whose meniories 
ran farther back, recollected when, besides the President, 
there were two of the Immediate Government in the board 
of Corporation. They remembered it asa sort of maxim, 
that one Professor, commonly the Professor of Divinity, and 
the oldest Tutor, at a time when the Tutorships were perma- 
nent, were members of the Corporation. Finally, those ac- 
quainted with the foundation and history of the college knew 
that the constitution of the Corporation had been a question 
of construction of the charter, keenly agitated, never decid- 
ed, compromised between the parties, and still open to in- 
vestigation. 

Under these circumstances “ the memorial” was drawn up, 
subscribed by a large majority of the Immediate Government, 
and presented to the Corporation. That body inoflicially 
declined acting upon it, on the ground that it went to their own 
membership. It was then submitted by the memorialists to the 
Overseers, and, in consequence of the size of that body, in a 

rinted form. It was presented to ihe Overseers at the close 
of a long and fatiguing day, spent in debating another subject, 
and, without being read, was committed to the same commit- 
tee, which had been raised to take into consideration the re- 

rt of Mr Justice Story, upon which we have made some re- 
marks in the former numbers of this articles. The chairman 
of that committee was John Lowell Esq., a gentleman deeply 
versed in college affairs ; but who in the sequel declined acting 
as chairman of tlte committee on the subject of the memorial, 
in consequence of having already iueaied and expressed opin- 
ions on the subject, unfavourable to the memorial. Consid- 
ering the amount of duty already in the hands of the com- 
mittee connected with Mr Justice Story’s report, it is to be 
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regretted that the memorial had not been referred to a sep- 
arate and special committee. In the month of August a 
pamphlet was published against the memorial, being No. 6, 
of our list in Vol. ii. No 6, of this Gazette. This pamphlet 
was anonymous, but being distributed by Mr Loweil, was 
understvuod to have proceeded from his pen, and has not been 
disavowed. Shortly after its appearance, a reply was pub- 
lished by Mr Everett, with the title of “A Letter to John 
Lowell Esq.” ‘To this a short anonymous rejoinder was pub- 
lished by Mr Lowell, with which the controversy, in the pam- 
phlet form, closed. 

At the last January session of the General Court, the over- 
seers had their semi-annual meeting; when the committee 
above mentioned made their reports, one a very voluminous 
one growing out of the subject of Mr Justice Story’s report, 
the other, on the subject of the memorial, and decidedly hos- 
tile to its claims. The former of these reports was briefly 
supported by Mr F. C, Gray, a member of the senate, and of 
the committee who drafted the report, and understood to be 
the gentleman by whom it was drawn up. At an adjourned 
meeting of the Overseers a very masterly, elaborate, and elo- 
quent speech was made by Mr Justice Story against the 
doctrine of the memorial, considered as a legal claim. 

In this powerful speech, Judge Story confined himself chief- 
ly to the first branch of the argument, which will hereafter 
be specilied; it being understood, however, that he was equal- 
ly prepared to go through with the other topics, and was only 
prevented by want of time. In the afternoon of the same 
day, some remarks were made by Mr Richardson, of the 
senate, in favour of the memorial, closing with a motion, that 
an opportunity should be offered to the memorialists of being 
heard in its support. ‘This was opposed by some members of 
the board, on the ground that the memorialists had been offer- 
ed, and had declined a hearing, before the committee. The 
hearing, however, was finally granted, rather as an indulgence 
than a right ; and, on motion of Mr Lowell, was assigned for 
the then next semi-annual meeting of the overseers, in the 
month of June. Ata mecting of the overseers the next week, 
a motion was made by Mr Lowell, to reconsider this vote as- 
signing the month of June for the hearing; and proposing to 
fix it at a period of two or three weeks. In the debate on 
this motion, the memorialists were handled very severely, 
for asking a hearing before the board in that state of the pro- 
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ceedings, after having declined it before the committee. The 
motion for reconsideration, finally prevailed, and the third 
of February was fixed for the heari ing. ‘The Overseers assem- 
bled that day, in the Senate Chi imber, their former meetings 
having been in the much larger hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. They were addressed in the forenoon by Mr Ev- 
erett, and in the afternoon by Mr Norton in defence of the 
memorial. ‘The former confined himself, principally, to the 
question of history and fact. In an introductory attempt to 
explain the alleged inconsistency on the part of the memo- 
ralists,in having sought a hearing of the Overseers, after hav- 
ing declined it before the committee, ahd generally to justify 
the manner in which the memorial had been brow; chi for- 
ward, he was called to order, and desisted from that part of 
the defence. The argument of Mr Norton was principally 
on the subject of the expedi ency of adopting the principles of 
the memorial. His very able speech, marked No. 10 in our 
list of titles at the head of this article, has since been pub- 
lished ; and it will therefore be in our power to lay an analy- 
sis of it before our readers. 

At the opening of the meeting of the Overseers, at which that 
body was addressed on the subject of the memorial, by Mr 
Justice Story, Mr Lowell had moved three resolutions, as a 
conclusion to the Report; setting forth,—I1st, that the resi- 
dent instructers had not an exclusive right to be elected mem- 
bers of the Corporation ;—2dly, that there is nothing in the 
charter nor in the usage of the College, requiring the mem- 
bers of the Corporation to reside ; and—3dly, that it would be 
unwise and indelicate in the Overseers, to express any opinion 
on the subject. 

These resolutions, for what reasons we do not know, were 
withdrawn, and on the opening of the meeting of the Over- 
seers, the day after the defence by Messrs Everett and Nor- 
ton, the following were substituted in their stead. 

“Resolved: That it does not appear to this Board, that the 
resident instructers at Harvard University have any exclusive 
right to be elected members of the Corporation. 

“Resolved: That it does not appear to this Board, that 
the members of the Corporation forfeit their offices by not 
residing at the College. 

“Resolved: That in the opinion of this Board, it is not 


expedient to express any opinion on the subject. of future 
elections.” 
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Mr Gray then followed in support of these resolutions, in 
a speech of considerable length; and at an adjourned meet- 
ing in the afternoon, Chief Justice Parker and Mr [iate] Jus- 
tice Jackson spoke on the same side of the question. ‘The 
vote was at length taken unanimously in favour of the reso- 
lutions. 

Ata meeting of the Overseers held shortly after, Judge Jack- 
son was presented for confirmation, as a member of the Cor- 
poration, and was rejected by a vote of 18 to 20. This re- 
jection was pretty generally ascribed to the fact, that though 
the Overseers opposed the claim of the memor ial, as a matter 
of right, they favoured the introduction of resident instruc- 
ters as a matter of expediency. The next week, however, 
Judge Jackson was again nominated, as a member of the 
Corporation, and chesee by a vote of 30 to 21. It was 
denied by those opposed to ‘the memorial, that the Overseers 
divided, either on the ground of right or expediency, i in refer- 
ence to the claim of the memorial, in the question of concur- 
rence in the selection of Judge Jackson; and it was hinted 
that the dividing line was political. This intimation, how- 
ever, we regard “neither as ver y likely to be true, nor ver 
highly complimentary to the Overseers. Since this time, Mr 
Justice Story of Salem has also been elected a member of 


the Corporation, in the place of the Hon. Harrison Gray Otis 
resigned. 

It would be manifestly impossible, as we have already ob- 
served, to go over the whole ground of this controversy, but 
we shall endeavour to give a sketch of its leading points. 


[ To be continued. | 





Essays on some of the First Principles of Metaphysics, Ethics, 
and Theology. By Asa Burton, D. D. Pastor of the Church 
of Christ in Thetford, Vermont. Portland. 1824. 8vo. 
pp. 414. 

Tuere is a most interesting promise made to the reader in 
the Introduction to this volume. 


The author of the following Essays, when he first entered on the 
study of theology, felt the importance of forming a just and true theo- 
ry of the human mind. This feeling prompted him to read with atten- 
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tion all the most noted and distinguished authors, he could find, on the 
subject of pneumatology.—He expected, by studying them, to digest a 
true systein. This course he pursued for several years. When he had 
carefully attended to English, Scotch, French, and German authors, in- 
stead of finding increased light, his mind was more darkened and per- 
piexed with respect to sever ul parts of this very important subject. 
Failing of success in this way, he determined to lay aside reading 
authors, except occasionally, and make an attempt by an exertion of 
his own powers, to arrange his thoughts systematically on the princi- 
ples and operations of the human mind In this way, he has succeeded, 
in some good measure, to his own satisfaction. 


We do not know when we have had our hopes raised high- 
er than by these remarks. ‘The author seemed to us to 
view his subject with the eye of a philosopher, and to be re- 
solved on taking the only true route to a perfect mastery of it. 
It is not a science to be built upon reading. The facts, the 
materials to be analysed, the instruments ‘of observation and 
inquiry, every thing in a word that the student wants, lies 
within himself. This makes out the vast superiority of the 
science of mind. It is true, previously written treatises 
on the subject are to be consulted,—but it should be, as the 
enterprising and inquisitive traveller goes to his geography 
or his map, to compare them with the country through which 
he journeys and the scenes around him, and to mark how 
true or how false they are to their original. 

We are sorry now to say that we have already given Mr 
Burton all the praise we can afford him. He has perfor med 
little of the promise which he made us so generously in the be- 
ginning. His work is indeed a failure,—a total failure, we 
think. The style, which our brothers of the North Ameri- 
can, if we understand them, call extremely uninteresting and 
bad, seems to us incomparably the best part of it. For it 
contains a great many crudities, a great many tr uisms, a great 
many things which are not true, a great many things we have 
repeatedly seen better stated before, without any new valua- 
ble matter that we have as yet been able to discover. A 
sad falling off this from our high expectations!—We feel 
like disappointed adventurers, who go to a land where 
hidden gold is promised, and return pennyless. 

We will take a little out of the volume now in support of 
our remarks. In the first place Mr Burton tries to prove that 
the human mind has faculties. And a faculty he defines to 
be “ a preparedness, a fitness, a capacity, or an adaptedness 
for hose various operations of which we are daily conscious.” 
Reuect for a moment, reader, ‘There is an attempt here to 
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show that the mind is previously fitted and adapted to do 
what it does continually,—to think, to understand, to will, for 
ee pr Mr Burton may state the proposition for himself. 
* And now the inquiry is whether there is in the mind a facul- 
ty or preparedness for thinking, a preparedness for fecling, 
a preparedness for willing; or whether there is not.” An ad- 
venturous spirit he, who should take up the affirmative here 
incautiously. Our author musters almost half a dozen passa- 
ges of metaphysics in support of it. But this is not near all. 
Not content with throwing the feeble light of reason on the 
dark question, he calls in likewise the aid of Revelation. 
Indeed it rests mainly with him upon Scripture proofs. 


God is the author of our being. He is perfectly acquainted with 
the nature and properties of our minds. He can give us a just descrip- 
tion of men. According to his word, men possess three distinct pro- 
perties or faculties. An understanding, which is the seat of knowl- 
edge; the heart, which is the fountain of depravity; and the will, as 
the cause of all the visible effects wrought by us. 

The last time Christ appeared to his disciples after the resurrection, 
it is said, ** then opened he their understanding, that they might under- 
stand the scriptures.” Here the understanding is that faculty, by 
which his disciples were to obtain a knowledge of the great doctrines 
of the gospel. By this they would perceive the truth; and become ac- 
quainted with the gospel scheme of salvation, and be able to teach it 
to others. Also Eph. i. 18. “ The eyes of your understanding being en- 
lightened, that ye may know what is the hope of his calling, and what 
the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints.” The eyes of 
the understanding were enlightened, for this purpose, that saints might 
a or clearly and distinctly perceive the objects of their hope and 

esire. 


And so on through. We will not contest the point with our 
author about the existence of the mental faculties; but as a 
theologian he ought to know that the sacred volume was not 
given us to explain metaphysics by. The moral reformation 
of man was its single purpose, and the most familiar language 
was made use of, because this is the most easy and _intelligi- 
ble, though it may not square exactly with the refined re- 
searches of philosophy. 

Having thus settled the obscure question, whether the 
human mind is fitted, or has a capacity, for thinking, under- 
standing, willing, &c.; that is, whether it possesses faculties 
or not, Mr Burton next proceeds to inquire what these 
faculties are. And he insists upon it that the understanding, 
the will, and the heart have this character. The heart isa 
faculty of the mind!!| Memory however he thinks does not 
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deserve so high a character. He comes to the same conclu- 
Sion too at.out conscience. 

Now we see, that conscience does perceive ; it therefore does not feel. 
As it perceives, if we call it a faculty, it is the same with the under- 
standing. But of what use is it to have two perceiving faculties? So 
if we say, it is the nature of conscience to feel, to love and hate; then 
it cannot perceive. And if its nature is to feel, it is, if a faculty, the 
Same with the heart or taste. And of what use is it to attribute to the 
mind two feeling faculties ? 

Here are our author’s leading principles on Taste :—* Ist. 
Taste, like the understanding, is undefinable, being a simple 
property.” “2d. ‘The taste, on THE HEART, is a feeling facul- 
ty.” “3d. Taste is the spring of action in all moral agents.” 
“dath. Taste is a moral faculty. Here is the fountain of ail 
virtue and vice.” j 

But we are tired of this business. We were going to say 
something of the new meanings which our author gives to the 
mo-t familiar language, because we think this has been a 
great source of error and confusion to him throughout his 
book. An example of it occurs in the quotations we have 
just now made in the use of the word Taste. ‘The Scriptures, 
we are told, “ call this faculty the heart.” The heart is not 
only a faculty of the mind, but this faculty is the same with 
the taste!! And Mr Burton seriously professes to use the 
terms in this sense as often as they may occur in his book. 
“ Whenever I may use the word heart to signify a faculty of 
the mind, I mean the same thing by it [as] I do by the word 
taste.” 

It is high time for us to stop. We owe it in justice to our 
author, and certainly to ourselves, to say that we have not 
had the patience to read this volume through. When we 
saw in prospect before us the deep questiouas of moral agency, 
of liberty and necessity, of the nature of good and evil, of 
God’s foreknowledge and decrees, &c. &c. &c. and observed 
cursorily how they were handled, sometimes, as it seemed to 
us, without being understood even in the terms of them by 
the author himself, our courage gave out and we lay down 
the book in despair,—perhaps it may contain mines which 
we have not had the talent to touch. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


CONSIDERED MORE PARTICULARLY IN THEIR APPLICATION TO THE IN- 
DUSTRY AND GENERAL INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


I. WEALTH. 


As human wants increase, in the progress of man from his 
primitive state towards that of civilization, so must his labour for 
their supply increase with them. 

With the increase of his labour, habits of industry are formed, 
the land is improved, the arts arise and are advanced, production 
is increased wealth is accumulated, and each successive genera- 
tion is thus supplied with additional means of accelerating pro- 
duction and increasing wealth. 

Individual wealth is that, whatever it may consist in, which 
gives the possessor of it, in all places within the sphere of civili- 
zation, and at all times, in sickness as well as in health, a com- 
mand over all objects, whether of necessity or desire, which are 
of an exchangeable nature. 

National wealth is not the aggregate of individual wealth, inas- 
much as this in part consists in public and private debt. 

But national wealth consists of the aggregate of public, private, 
and corporate property, so far as this is composed of material 
things having a real and inherent value, and of property in debts 
due from abroad: deduct, frem the sum total of this aggregate 
property, the amount of public, corporate, and private debt, 
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* The following extracts from a letter of our correspondent, accompanying these 
pieces, will serve to explain the views of their author. “ The sheets, which I place 
in your hands, are designed to supply a deficiency in the books, the continuance of 
which I have heard many persons lament. What is wanted is a compendious and 
practical view of the great maxims of political economy, and a view of them suited 
to the interests of Americans. How far these papers go towards attaining their ob- 
ject, I will not undertake to say; but of this I am sure, that they contain truths, and 
truths of weighty moment, which are not so universaliy recognised amongst us as the 
welfare of the country demands they should be, and which it is here attempted to 
place in a new light 

“Tsay, in a new light, and for the following reasons. Whenever these topics 
have been discussed in European books, it has always been done under the influence 
of some darling theory, which it was the writer’s aim to support, and which colour- 
ed all his opinions and reasonings. This theory, also, has usually been deduced 
from some peculiarity in the writer's situation, or in the condition of his country, 
leading to conclusions, which might be favourable to his own interest or to his coun- 
iry’s interest, but which are not so to ours or to that of our country. It is our mis- 
fortune that we are, in America, more than duly prone to regard the writings of cer- 
tain English politicians and economists as little short of oracular. 


** Prevalent as this disposition is, it would be soeeny just for us to put faith in the 


Mattexing picture which Blackstone and other English lawyers draw of the supreme 
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which the nation owes abroad, and the balance is the amount of 
national wealth. 

Although a portion of individual wealth enters to make up the 
aggregate of national wealth, namely, that portion which consists 
in material objects of intrinsic value and of debts due from 
abroad ; yet it does not follow that every accession to individual 
wealth is an augmentation of national wealth, or that what pro- 
motes the interest of an mdividual must necessarily promote that 
of the public. 

Individual fortune may arise from speculation, or transactions 
which produce a gain to one from the loss of another, but by 
which the nation is none the richer. 

As the productive industry of the nation is the source of its 
wealth, transactions and operations which discourage it, however 
individually profitable, are prejudicial to the public interests ; 
whereas those pursuits, transactions, and operations which en- 
courage and promote industry, are those which are most condu- 
cive to the public prosperity and wealth. 


Il. CAPITAL. 


Capital is either fixed or circulating, and is that portion of 
wealth which is employed by the productive classes in the com- 
munity, for purposes of income and profit. 

The means employed by productive industry in production, 
consist in land, live stock, rude materials, the powers of nature, 
and products ; and so far as these means are individually appro- 
priated they are collectively called capital. 

Property in any of these objects, if unemployed, or only em- 
ployed for pleasure, is not called capital. It is then, if spoken of 
in the abstract, called wealth ; or if spoken of in respect to its 
ownership, it is called property simply. 





excellence of monarchical institutions; or to think of adopting the counsel, which a 
late Quarterly Review very soberly gives us, to amend our constitutions by engraft- 
ing upon them a king, an order of nobles, and an established religion, 

“ The object of the pieces before you, then, is to give a plain exposition of eco- 
nomical principles acapted to our interest, not the interest of France, or of Britain, 
or of the British country gentlemen, or of British stockholders. Suffice it for us to 
be cautioned from error by European example, and to learn by their fruitful experi- 
ence, without wishing to acquire wisdom by hazarding our own national welfare. 
Let their political theories serve as beacon lights, which may guide us into the haven 
of security, by warning us from, instead of leading us to, the rocks on which they 
stand. 

“When, furthermore, the principles of political economy have been debated 
amongst us, it has generally been with reference to some question of public policy 
then pending, and the disputants have either looked upon it through the medium of 
their own personal or sectional interest, or they have been affected by theories not 
adapted to the particular interests or position of our country. But in these papers, 
endeavour is made, not to draw individual inferences from preconceived general theo- 
ries, but to deduce principles from the actual observation of facts:—with what suc- 
cess you will judge.” 
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Capital conduces greatly to increase the power of productive 
industry ; and the different branches of it are more or less pro- 
ductive, in proportion as capital is made to perform more or less 
of the work in the process of production. 

In agriculture, the fertility of the soil and the implements of 
husbandry ;—in the fisheries, the vessels, boats, and fishing- 
tackle ;—in manufactures, the machinery and the powers of na- 
ture, by which it is made to work ;—in the mechanic arts, the 
tools of the workmen;—and in commerce, the money which 
takes off the surplus products of the preceding branches, and re- 
places to them the cost of production with a profit, together with 
the shipping employed in the transport and distribution of these 
products :—all afford exemplifications of the manner in which 
capital operates to facilitate and accelerate production. 

With the increase of production, circulating capital is first in- 
creased ; and as this increases, so does the income, and with that 
the value of fixed capital increases. 

These two kinds of capital are not convertible into each other 
by the simple exchange of one for the other. When a merchant 
quits trade and enters into manufacture, he does not thereby con- 
vert his circulating capital into fixed ; his circulating capital goes 
into other hands, and he gets a fixed capital in manufacture in 
exchange for it. So when a farmer enters into trade, or a trader 
into agriculture, they do not transfer their capitals from one em- 
ployment te the other ; but their capitals acquire other owners, 
and remain as before, while they acquire other capitals in ex- 
change. 

It is not by exchanging capital in one employment for capital 
in another that the profits of capital in different employments are 
equalized ; but it is through the employment of labour, by which 
the relative quantities of the different capitals are changed, that 
the profits on the different employments of them find their level. 

When capital in manufacture yields more income than capi- 
tal in commerce, the commercial capital is employed through 
the means of labour to increase the manufacturing capital, 
until the incomes from both become equal. But though the 
manufacturing capital is augmented by these means, the general 
circulating capital is not thereby diminished. The money paid 
for labour is not consumed ; and the necessary consumption of 
the labourer is the same as though he were not thus employed. 

The income from fixed capital is increased by the increase in 
quantity of all those commodities of which the circulating capital 
is composed, and it is reduced by the reduction of these com- 
modities. 

The value of fixed capital, or its nominal amount, rises and 
falls with the rise and fall of its income. 
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It therefore follows that every person, whose capital is in real 
estate, or fixed property, is interested in encouraging the produc- 
tion of exchangeable commodities in all branches of industry, as 
the only means by which the incomes of their estates can be in- 
creased, and, with the increase of the incomes, the value of the 
estates enhanced. 

Aud the most effectual means of encouraging to increased pro- 
duction in existing branches, are by promoting the establishment 
ef new ones, which will excite to greater activity in all. 

H.C. 
(To be continued.) 





THE LAY MONASTERY. 


Vaientine Writing. 


Many precious rites 
And customs of our rural ancestry 
Are gone, or stealing from us; this I hope 
Will last forever. W ornDswoRTH. 


I nAveE always been a curious inquirer into the origin of the 
pleasantries and quaint customs of ancient holydays. As often 
as the merry festival of Christmas comes round, and “ in the 
hinder end of harvesi” the cheerful joys of All-Hallowmas Eve, 
I love to sit down and think whence sprung the superstitions 
connected with these festive times, of which so little is known in 
our country. My childish fancy was long ago awakened by read- 
ing of the funeral procession of St Mark’s Eve, when the forms 
of those, who are to die within the year walk at midnight through 
the church-yard and disappear one by one in the chancel. The 
strange little ballads, too, and old tales of Robin Goodfellow, 
and fairies, and hobgoblins have been familiar to me from my 
schoolboy days. I believed in their moonlight revels and in the 
faint circle left upon the green grass under the copse, where their 
feet had trodden ;—and I gave my solemn faith to the opinion, 
that the only way to sleep secure from them was to lie cross- 
legged, like the effigies of Knights Templars and Crusaders. 
This was a childish credulity, and has passed away from me 3; but 
the spirit of curiosity, which then led me to peep into those mys- 
terious things, has not passed away with it. I still love to indulge 
in conjectures upon the superstitious beliefs and observances of 
mankind,—not only because it carries me back again to the ful- 
ness and freshness of youthful feelings, but because those feelings 
are not so effaced within me, as to retain no longing and sighing 
after their first love. Having thus been from my youth up a 
kind of arrant poacher in the rich fields of legend and romance, 
4 
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it is. not strange that I should find it a pleasure even now,—when 
riper years have made me sceptical upon many points of my for- 
mer belief,—to look into those ancient things, which I should be 
looking and searching into, were I young again. 

There is something about St Valentine’s day which always 
pleased me. ‘The Old Winter festival comes round to us in @ 
comfortless season,—warming our hearts with kindly feelings and 
generous love. There is something so pleasant, too, in its simple 
ceremonies—so full of sweet pastime as they are—keeping our 
feelings in cheerful play, and uniting in themselves the romance 
of poetry with the true love of real life. Poetry, like love, is a 
passion in young hearts. Itis the first bursting forth of holy and 
happy feelings,—the first language of that affectionate enthusiasm 
which has sprung up within them. It may be that a familiarity 
with the beautiful semblances of poetry can lead the hearts of 
the young to love what is nearest allied to these forms on earth. 
It is no marvel then, that the lineaments of female beauty, and 
the changing shades of meaning which pass over the human 
countenance, should have drawn forth the sweet music of poetry 
from those who were happy enough to find within themselves 
deep springs of feeling and of language. Nor is it strange that 
such a rich-toned instrument should have won the ear of beauty. 
But the world has said of poets,— 

“The silent heavens have goings-on; 
The stars have tasks,—but these have none!” 


It may be so at times; but it is not so on Valentine’s day. The 
pleasant ceremonies of that season are well described by Hurdis, 
as tullows :-— 


The day Saint Valentine, 
When maids are brisk, and at the break of day 
Start up and turn their pillows, curious all 
To know what happy swain the fates provide, 
A mate for life. Then follows thick discharge 
Of true-love knots and sonnets nicely penned, 
But to the learned critic’s eye no verse, 
But prose distracted. 

In respect to the origin of these observances, little can be said 
that is worth saying. Valentine was an ancient Presbyter of the 
Christian Church, and suffered martyrdom at Rome, under Clau- 
dius IL. in the third century, being beaten with clubs, and after- 
wards beheaded. Some persons, who probably think with Lord 
Shaftesbury that “ we can admire nothing profoundly without a 
kind of religious veneration ”—have associated the holy devotion 
of the day with the feelings and expressions of an earthly love, 
and trace back its yearly commemoration to the times of the 
martyr’s death;—as if the songs of our modern ‘Troubadours 
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had any thing to do with martyrdom. Poor Pegasus is indeed 
most sadly beaten on Parnassus, and many a muse beheaded in 
the immolating spirit of that day !—This is the martyrdom ot 
modern times. 

Speaking of the custom of writing billets-doux on this day, Mr 
Hutchinson says, “ The first inventor of this custom must have 
been some benevolent female, who studied to encourage the in- 
tercourse of the sexes; for by such means intimacies might arise 
productive of love and marriage engagements.” This explana- 
tion of the origin of the ceremonies attending Valentine’s day is 
neither full nor satisfactory ; but as I have not room to pursue 
these speculations farther in this paper, I shall close with a speci- 
men or two of these “ sonnets nicely penned,” which were given 
me by the ladies to whom they were addressed. The first is from 
a slighted wooer, who evidently had a dash of enthusiasm in his 
composition. The lady from whom I received it, assured me that 
it was a very melancholy and dolorous little ditty, and an old 
friend of mine—a bachelor—thought it quite too solemn for so 
joyful an occasion, as that of a man’s getting well out of one of 
love’s hy-paths. 

Lady! if a poor child of song 

May ask awhile thy serious car, 
And he that wooed thy love so long, 
Can find a willing listener here,— 

I have a tale to tell thee now 

Of blighted heart and broken vow. 


Aye, of a heart in bright hours cleft, 
As cities sacked by day are left ;— 

A life, that wearing to a close 

Low in its socket starts and glows :— 
Of one whose love should merit thine, 
Dying, a slighted Valentine. 


Lady !—tomorrow’s sun will see 

Life’s cheerful banquet closed for me ; 
But changing sun and shower shall long 
Pass o’er the voiceless child of song, 
Ere carved stone where he sleeps secure 
Shall say “ Here rests a Troubadour.” 


The grave !—the grave !—’t is the last altar 
To which our weary feet can falter ! 

Its fire gone out—its censer cold— 

Its ashes mingling with earth’s mould! 
Farewell !—for me ’t is sweet to die, 

When thine own life is blessed thereby. 


To me there seems to be more jingle than common-sense iii 
these things ;—I shall therefore add but one more piece from the 
collection before me. The following would not, in the orthodoxy 
ef poetical gallants, be considered a Valentine ; and I do not 
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transcribe it as a specimen of this kind of writing ; but rather be- 
cause I can trace in ita greater beauty and delicacy of sentiment 
than is generally wrought into the texture of modern love-songs. 


ON A LOCK OF HAIR. 


As from his shrine the pilgrim brings 
Some relic of its holy things, 

That it may keep on memory’s page 
The record of his pilgrimage,— 

So he who holier days remembers, — 
Till life is quenched in its own embers 
Will cherish, with religious zeal, 

The gilt, where love has set his zeal. 


The purple robe,—the bright rich gem,— 

The sceptre—thronc—and diadem,— 

Yes—ail life’s pomp and pageantry 

Are but poor things for one like me :— 

But this sweet gift,—this little token 

Of love that never will be broken, 

This frail memorial of bright days 

I'll keep till life itself decays ! 
It is time to close these desultory speculations; and I do it witha 
hope, that when Valentine’s day comes round again, its bards will 
celebrate it with more of the true feeling of love, and less of an 


aflected devotion. THe Lay Monk. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


INSCRIPTION. 


Stranger, if thou hast ever blessed the shade, 

That lent thee shelter from the sun or rain, 

Thou wiit not rest thee underneath this elm 
Without a sense of gratitude. The boughs, 

That overshadow thee, have borne the brunt 

Of centuries, and have records of the past 

In all their whispering leaves. We cannot hear them 
Telling their tales, through the long summer day, 
To the cool west-wind, and have other thoughts, 
Than of the generations, who have sat, 

In long succession, on the mossy turf 

That beds these twisted roots. Sunshine and calm, 
Darkness and storm, have been around these boughs, 
And they have smiled to the unclouded sky, 

And rocked in the rude tempest, but have stood 
Unbroken, while the stream of human life 

Has ebbed and flowed like the perpetual tide, 

And hardly left a trace upon its shores, 
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To tell us where it came. Then rest thee, stranger, 
And think thou hearest in the ancient wood 
A monitor, that warns thee of thy end 
With a low earnest voice, a voice of kindness, 
That, like a silent fountain running over, 
Refreshes where it flows, and, like its waters, 
Gives life to the sere heart it passes by. 
P. 





AUTUMN. 


With what a glory comes and goes the year '— 
The buds of spring,—those beautiful harbingers 
Of sunny skies and Cloudless times,—enjoy 

Life’s newness, and earth’s garniture spread out ; 
And when the silver habit of the clouds 

Comes down upon the autumn sun, and with 

A sober gladness the old year takes up 

His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 

A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 


There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 

And from a beaker full of richest dyes 

Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 
Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 

The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 

Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 
And silver beach, and maple yellow-leafed,— 
Where autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the way-side a-weary. Through the trees 
The golden robin moves; the purple finch, 

That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds,— 

A winter bird,—comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel, whilst aloud 
From cottage roofs the warbling blue-bird sings ; 
And merrily with oft-repeated stroke 

Sounds from the threshing-fioor the busy flail. 


O what a glory doth this world put on 
For him that with a fervent heart goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent! 
For him the wind, aye, and the yellow leaves 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 

H. W. i 
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THE SAILING OF THE BRANDYWINE 


He has gone to the land of his fathers again, 

The Lord of the Free, to the hills of his home, 
Behind him the sxmmits of Liberty wane, 

Before him the billows are bursting in foam. 

Oh! well on that wild uncontrollable sea 

May a spirit like his look thrillingly down, 

Whose waves rise around him like arms of the Fre« 
To bear him in triumph their loud ranks along. 


Like a vision he past—like a new orb of day! 

Which flung o’er a people the light of its smile ; 

And the tears of full hearts fell bright round his way, 
Which the rainbow of gratitude spanned all the while. 
And now in the east where the warrior sails, 

High in beauty, unclouded, that arch shall remain ! 
For the hues of his glory no element veils, 

And the sun of our memory sinks never again ! 


Proud bark of our country ! pass bold to the seas ; 

The prayers of glad millions shall hallow thy wake, 
While the King of the Storms shall chasten the breeze, 
Till that home on thy gaze shall enchantingly break. 
Glide, monarch of ships! in splendour along ; 

Unbosom thy beauties abroad on the sky, 

Thou art manned with the brave—illustrious throng ! 
And freighted with glory whole worlds cannot buy ! 


Before thee is hope—joy round thee is ringing, 

And farewells behind thee float plaintively down ; 

While Naiads beneath their sea-music singing 

Return the shrill ocean airs over thee blown. 

Oh! ride on thy bright course, prosperous—free ! 

Thy name is a watchword—thy duty sublime ! 
Recollections of glory shall cluster round thee 

Like that round THE BRAVE on the ocean of Time. “ee 
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A Plea for Africa; delivered in New Haven, July 4th, 1825. By Leonard Ba- 
con, Pastor of the First Church in New Haven. New Haven. 1825. 8vo. 
pp. 22. 

Mr Bacon has briefly sketched the degraded condition of the African 
continent, and of the sons of Africa throughout the world. He makes 
to appear, in glowing colours, the enormous deductions from the aggre- 
gate of human happiness, caused by their sufferings, whether we view 
them as wandering tribes fiercely contending with each other for ex- 
istence ; or as transferred to other countries where slavery exists, and 
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bereft of the principal and choicest attributes of rational bemgs. Mr 
Bacon does not, indeed cannot, over-estimate the importance of his ob- 
jects. They are worthy of the efforts of the civilized world. But his 
suggestions appear to us to be more philanthropic than practical. 

“The probiem is, (says he,) to give peace and happiness to the conti- 
nent of Africa, and to elevate all her children to the rank which God 
las given them in the scale of existence. As one of these objects can 
not be gained without affecting the other; so, if we would be successful 
in the pursuit of either, we must aim at the attainment of both. Cover 
Africa with the institutions of civilized freedom, and fill it with the 
light of knowledge and religion, and the whole negro race is raised in 
a moment, from its hopeless depth of degradation. And on the other 
hand, give freedom and intelligence and all the rights and honours of 
humanity to the exiled descendants of Africa, and you have completely 
provided for the salvation of the continent from which they sprung.” * 

Mr Bacon seems to take it for granted, that if the slave-trade were 
abolished, intelligent Africans would spring up, he does not tell us 
where they are to come from, who might be formed into a colony on 
the coast of Africa, which would soon assume to itself all the attributes 
of a free and independent nation ;—and that this nation would ere long 
redeem the continent of Africa from the gloom and superstition and 
misery which rest upon it ;—and in the end would emancipate all slaves 
and abolish all slavery throughout the world. The general influence of 
a Civilized nation in Africa upon slavery is thus described. 

“It is a principle which the progress of political science has clearly 
and indisputably established—a principle that illustrates at once the 
wisdom of the Creator and the blindness of human cupidity—that it is 
cheaper to hire the labour of freemen than it is to compel the labour of 
slaves. From this principle it results, that the productions of slave la 
bour can never enter into competition, on equal terms, with the pro- 
ductions of free labour. An illustration of this is furnished by the fact, 
that the sugar of the West-Indies, which is produced by the labour of 
slaves, demands the assistance of a high protecting duty, before it can 
contend in the English market with the sugar of the East, which is 
raised by the hands of freemen. We see then, that the system of sla- 
very can be supported in a country, only so long as the slaveholders 
can retain either a complete or partial monopoly of such articles as they 
are able to raise by the labour of their drudges. And thus, whenever 
the civilized and enterprising population of Africa shall send forth their 
productions to compete in every market, with the sugar, and cotton, and 
coffee, of the West-Indies and Southern America, the planters will be 
compelled, by that spirit of improvement which always springs from 
competition to substitute the cheaper process for the more expensive, to 
adopt the labour of freemen instead of the labour of slaves, in a word, 
to convert their slaves into freemen.” 

Now we may yield our assent to all this; but there still remains the 
great question, which has hitherto baffled the ingenuity of politicians and 
philanthropists; viz. how can slaves, either in our own country or any 
other, be emancipated in such numbers as materially to affect the whole 
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_ ™* Allowing that these means would effect the attainment of the ultimate 
object, we still want to know how we are to attain the means. 
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slave population, without bringing in its train greater evils, both to the 
country and to the slaves themselves, than are at present felt? 


 — 


Address delivered before the Palmetto Society of South-Carolina, in Com- 
memoration of the Defence of the Palmetto Fort, on Sullivan's Island, 
(June 28th, 1776.) By William Crafts. Charleston. S.C. 1825. 8vo. pp. 21, 


This address is from the pen of an accomplished scholar, well known 
and highly respected in this part of our country, as well as in that where 
he now resides. It was drawn forth on an occasion interesting to the 
nation, as must be all commemorations of the stout battles of the revo- 
lution, by which our liberties were achieved. The defence of Fort 
Mou trriek, on Sullivan’s Island, in 1776, was considered the defence 
of Charleston; and the battle, so says history, was fought with an ob- 
stinacy proportioned to the prize to be won by the enemy, and the ca- 
lamities to be suffered by the country and by the inhabitants of the city 
in case of their defeat. We cannot extend our remarks upon Mr Crafts’ 
eloquent address, without occupying the space, which we wish to fill 
with the following paragraphs in his own words. 

“ The sufferings and achievements of our revolutionary ancestors—are 
the true capital of our Republic—the precious earnings of that invalua- 
ble national stock, which is known by the name of Character. These 
constitute the aggregate result of the glorious deeds performed through- 
out this country, in the seven years’ war which achieved our independ- 
ence. Joint contribution of valour and of virtue to the common cause 
of liberty—confined to no section of territory, but as if to rebuke sec- 
tional feelings and to excite a common pride, and to ensure a lasting 
union, exhibited in all of our confederated states. 

“Some of them stand in bolder relief than others—some were of great- 
er importance in their immediate, or remote results, but all of them 
grew out of the same patriotic ardour, and none of them deserve to be 
forgotten. Some carry with them peculiar interest, because of the 
neighbourhood of their occurrence, and the kindred relation of blood 
and friendship. Thus, great as may be the enthusiasm which the name 
of Bunker Hill excites throughout our country, it resounds with pecu- 
liar charms in the ear of Massachusetts. Virginia may boast something 
more than American pride, in surveying the village of Yorktown, and 
Sullivan’s Island, barren as it is, in the fond eye of Carolinians, may 
seem not entirely unproductive : 

Since war’s dread art hath solemnized the scene, 
And graced its fleeting sands with glory’s evergreen. 


In the mythology of imagination, there exists what is called the genius 
of place. A power of natural scenery to retain, keep alive, and impart 
something of the spirit of departed deeds, which occurred in the vicini- 
ty, and to rekindle the ardour of virtuous action, and the admiration of 
noble conduct for time immemorial.” 
—>— 
The Edinburgh Review for April, 1828. 


An article on “Dr Lingard’s History of England,” though it finds in 
that work some faults, commends it on the whole so highly, that we can- 
not help wishing it may find its way to this country. 


The second article is a very elaborate one, on “ English Poetry.” The 
. ’ 
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first part of it is devoted to the consideration of the nature and essence 
of poetry. This is so misty, that, being ourselves by nature somewhat 
prosaic and literal, we were aot always able to understand what the 
author would be at. The latter part was more intelligible aud entertain- 
ing to us, being a brief account of the Hagtish poets, with passing crit- 
icisms on the character of their writings. 

The next article gives an exceilent and to us a new account of some 
of the remuarkabie passages in the life of Napoleon, especiaily of those 
connected with the overthrow of the Directory. 

An article on the “ Alien Law of Engiand ” will not prob. ibly be very 
interesting to the American public in general, though it cont.ins many 
imporiant political views. It proposes t» demonstrate the groundless 
nature of the claim of the crown to the right of exciuding or dismiss- 
ing aliens at pieasure, and it seems to us, that the point is well made 
out. The reviews of ** Roscoe’s Italian Novelists” and * The Spirit of 
the Age” present nothing remarkable. 

The 6th article, on * High Church Opinions on Popular Education,” 
coniains sume entertaining satire upon a Mr Grinield, a writer in op- 
posiuva to Mr Brougham. Remarking on Mr Brougham’s Speech on this 
subject, the reviewer observes, that 

“It would be no exaggerated estimate to assert, that fifty thousand 
copies are at this moment in circulation: and we sincerely wish the 
saine general perusal to all that Mr Grinfield has written, and ali that 
his fellow-labourers may write on the other side of the question. We 
go further, and wish him speedy promotion in the Church; and we can- 
not avoid remarking how short-sighted our rulers are, not to choose such 
men, men who are prone to exert themselves in appealing to the public, 
and who, if not always right, are at any rate not inactive, in preference 
to such as, ‘ fruges consumere nati,’ think they fulfil the end of their 
advancement as of their creation, by remaining all their lives in a state 
of safe quiescence.” 

We decidedly approve of this doctrine. Public discussion of every 
important subject tends not only to public improvement, but even, on 
the whole, to peace, charity, and good will; and we are sincere believers 
in the expediency of every man’s giving his opinion in such cases with- 
out hesitation. What is right and good will bear discussion, and every 
thing else had better be abolished. The following opinions on the sub- 
ject of the New University in London cannot but be interesting. 

“We regard this as altogether one of the most important events of 
our day, and the consequences of which are the most likely to prove 
extensive and lasting, in improving the understandings, and enlarging 
the views of the upper and middle classes of society in England. That 
the means of literary and scientific instruction should so long have been 
confined to a few hundred families of the highest rank and greatest 
wealth, and that the seats even of this limited education should be ata 
day’s journey from the metropolis, will in after times hardly be credited. 
Unless a parent can both afford to pay about three hundred pounds a 
year for each son, and resolve to neglect his duty so far as to devolve 
upon others the whole care of their morals, nay to leave their morals 
almost entirely uncared for, he has no means of educating his family at 
all. The establishment of a college in London, where every one may 
obtain for his children the most complete education, at the expense of 
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ten or twelve pounds a year for each, retaining his parental superin- 
tendance, and not sacrificing the mutual pleasures of their society, is 
the complete and appropriate remedy for so great a defect. When the 
working classes are become scientific, their superiors, as Mr Brougham 
has remarked, to continue their betters, must learn a little more than 
they now do. Accordingly we expect most confidently the greatest in- 
crease in the education of the higher and middle classes, and the great- 
est improvement in their virtue, from the new Institution. We are 
sure, too, that one such Institution will not suffice to supply the extend- 
ed demands of the country. There must soon be others, as at Durham, 
York, or Richmond, Exeter, and perhaps elsewhere, as soon as the mag- 
ical spell is once broken, which for so many centuries has bound all 
men to the notion, that education can only be carried on near the Isis 
and Granta. The new Colleges will begin their work with immense 
advantages. They will have no trammels of old rules, forms, and pre- 
judices, to hamper their proceedings; every useful art and science will 
be freely taught; and the young ofispring of those venerable stocks 
will have all the virtues of the parents, without any of their antiquated 
frailties and more recent abuses. The good, too, thus effected, will be 
unmixed with evil, even to the old institutions. To certain classes, the 
authority of Oxford and Cambridge, their power of conferring degrees, 
and the fellowships, and livings, and other advantages attached to them, 
will always prove of superior attraction; and the more general diffu- 
sion of a taste for scientific education will greatly augment the numbers 
of those who, being able to afford it, will prefer an University tor their 
sons. 

The article on the “ Recent History of the Catholic Question,” con- 
tains a specimen of what a distinguished writer in this journal once 
called “ writing within a foot of the gallows.” The reviewer intimates 
distinctly enough that the Duke of York must change his mind on this 
subject, unless he is prepared to take the same tour with the last Duke of 
York, who sat upon the English throne. The seventh article, on “ Mr 
Brougham’s Inaugural Discourse,” on the occasion of his installation, as 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, brings forward some argu- 
ments in favour of the necessity and advantage of classical learning. 
Our opinions on this subject have been occasionally before our readers, 
and may be again, and are not likely to be altered by the reasoning 
either of Mr Brougham, or the reviewer. 
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DR CHANNING’S DISCOURSE. 


We are happy to perceive, that the discourse of the Rev. Dr Chan- 
ning of this city, on the Evidences of Revealed Religion, delivered be- 
fore the University in Cambridge at the Dudlean Lecture in 1821, 
was republished, not long since, in London; and is receiving in Eng- 
land the commendation which it so eminently deserves, and has already 
received in our own country. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


One hundred and thirty-six original works have issued from the 
American press during the last quarter, including rather more than the 
usual share of pamphiets, as this period embraces the fourth of July. 
Fifty volumes have been reprinted and published during the same time. 
The whole number of new publications for the quarter, therefore, is one 
hundred and eighty six. We have spared nv pains to make our list as 
complete as it was practicable to make it; but the difficulty of collect- 
ing intelligence of this kind renders it probable that some volumes have 
escaped our notice. If booksellers throughout the country will torward 
to us regularly and seasonably full lists of the exact titles of the works 
which they publish from time to time, together with the size and price 
of each, they will be inserted among our new publications, with the 
publishers’ names annexed. We have frequently to lament the utter 
impossibility of making the title of new books accurate, from the very 
loose and inaccurate manner in which they are commonly advertised, 
We invite the attention of publishers to this subject, and beg leave to 
suggest to them, that they would gratify the public, as well as promote 
their own interest, by always advertising exact titles, at least while they 
leave us and others to get intelligence of the new books, in which they 
are interested, from that source alone. 





MAJOR LONG’S EXPEDITION. 


An edition of the narrative of Major Long’s Expedition to the Source 
of St Peter’s River, Lake Winnepeek, &c. &c. compiled by William H. 
Keating, one of the party who performmed the expedition in 1823, has 
lately issued from the London press, and has been very civilly treated 
by the critics. A highly respectable Magazine has these remarks upon 
it. ‘The scientific details are in many parts highly valuable, and the 
account of the Indian tribes will be found very amusing. We are hap- 
py to remark in this as well as in other instances, that works of merit 
from the American press are immediately republished in this country, 
and that the Americans are repaying a portion of that literary debt, 
which has been so long due from them.” And right glad shall we be 
when “that debt” is fairly liquidated; for no situation can be more 
uncomfortable than to be under obligations to those who are constantly 
magnifying them—dinning the fact in.o the ears of the world—and put- 
ting on airs upon the strength of it. 





PROJECT FOR A LITERARY ASYLUM. 


M. Legendre, member of the Academy of Sciences, has published an 
“Essay on a proposed literary compact between learned men through- 
out the world.” It is mentioned in this work, that two celebrated 
Americans, Joel Barlow and Robert Fulton, formerly digested and pro- 
posed a plan of a “Literary Asylum.” The object was to give mutual 
aid and succour at some appointed place, to the learned of all countries, 
who might become the victims of tyranny and injustice. The design of 
the present work is to direct the attention of the republic of letters to 
this subject. Had the efforts of our deceased countrymen succeeded, 
the illustrious and learned exiles of Spain, who are now suffering in 
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London, would have been enjoying the be netits of such an institution. 
No men would have a better claim to thein, whether we consider their 
merit or their muisiortunes. 


BOTTA’S HISTORY OF ITALY. 


M. Charies Botta has published at Paris in Italian and French a his- 
tory of Lialy trom the year 1789 to 1814,in five volumes. In this work, 
as in his hi istory ot our Revolution, he has adopted the method of the 
ancient Greek and Roman historians. His narrations abound in de- 
tails, his descriptions are highiy animated and eimbellished with those 
ornaments which interest the feelings, excite the imagination, and please 
the taste. He often introduces those oratorical addresses or dramatic 
scenes, with which the ancients enlivened and dignified their historical 
compositions; and he has adapted them even better than they to 
circumstances and characters. His descriptions of armies and of mili- 
tary movements are particularly excellent. The retaking of ‘Toulon, 
the battles of Italy, and the capture of Arcola are painted to the mind’s 
eye with the precision and vividness of the reality. M. Botta was 
often a witness, and in some instances an actor, in the scenes which he 
describes. 





LITERATURE OF MODERN GREECE. 


The Greek press is beginning to be almost as active as the Greek 
armies. Newspapers are now issued in various towns; and works of 
taste as well as school-books, for which there appears to be a great and 
increasing demand, are now published and find readers there. One of 
these has lately been transiated at Paris by M. Lemcocier of the Insti- 
tute. It is entitled *“*War Songs of the Grecian Mariners and Moun- 
taineers.”” From the specimens we have seen, says a writer in the 
Revue Encyclopédique, we think that these poems are highly honourable 
to the nationai taste of the Greeks; and that they are not unworthy of 
the countrymen of Homer and Pindar. The actions of Botsaris and 
Androtzas, and other illustrious martyrs of Grecian liberty are com- 
memorated. 





PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


Our neighbours of Nova Scotia are becoming every day more interest- 
ing, although they engage apparently less of our attention than the 
remotest provinces of Europe or South America. Their agriculture, 
to which the soil is extremely well adapted, is beginning to flourish ; 
and their commerce, already considerable, seems capable of vast 
increase from the magnitude of their rivers, the extent of seacoast, 
and the multitude of excellent harbours. Their government is the 
same as that of New England was, before the Revolution. They 
have a royal governor, a council, a house of representatives, and a mi- 
litia. The royal college at Windsor, the president of which has lately 
been travelling in our republic, may well claim the title of a university. 
Its courses of study embrace theology, metaphysics, moral philoscphy, 
mathematics, astronomy, the natural sciences, logic, languages (inciud- 
ing the oriental), rhetoric, &c. Thereare many other seminaries in the 
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province, which resemble our academies. In general, great attention 
is paid to education, and a happy futurity seems to await the inuabitants 


ef this flourishing province. 





MANUSCRIPT OF THE ILIAD. 


Captain Clifford of the Navy has carried to England the celebrated 
MS. upon papyrus, of a portion of Homer’s lliad tor the University of 
Cambridge. This MS. was discovered in the island of Elephantina in 
Upper Evy pt, by a French gentleman. It is written in what are term- 
ed uncial letters, of the most beautiful form, and may probably be as- 
cribed to the age of the Ptolemies. The most remarkable feature con- 
nected with this ancient and invaluable manuscript is, that there are 
accents, which must have been added by a later hand. It contains 
only the last book. 





CRYSTALLINE LENSES OF ANIMALS, EMPLOYED AS MICROSCOPES. 


Dr Brewster, so well known to the scientific world, has suggested the 
employment of the crystalline lenses of animals as single microscopes. 
In cases where high m: ignifying powers are required, no artifical lenses 
which we can obtain, being, as he says, either in their external form or 
in their internal structure, so perfect as those which we receive from 
the hand of nature. The crystalline lenses of fishes, from their superi- 
or density, which renders them less liable to injury than others, are, Dr 
B. says, the best adapted to this use; and the only precaution neces- 
sary in employing them is to place the lens so, that its optical axis, and 
the axis of vision in the eye of the observer, shall correspond ; which 
may easily be done by adjusting the lens to a concave aperture in a 
small plate of metal, &c. A lens thus disposed will, it is said, preserve 
its transparency for some hours. 

In cases where high magnifying powers are not required, the crys- 
talline lenses of quaurupeds will, however, we may add, be found more 
convenient than those of fishes, as embracing a larger tieid of view, and 
as they are in general easily attainable, and often in situations where 
no artifical lens can be proc ‘ured. A knowledge of this fact may fre- 
quently be of use to the naturalist. 





FREEDOM OF ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 
At a meeting of the Académie des Sciences de 0 Institut of France, at 


Paris, it was opened by the election of a new member in the place of 


M. le Baron Percy. ‘The choice fel! on M. Dupuytren, the celebrated 
surgeon. It wasgenerally understood that M. Serres would have been 
elected, had the members been permitted entire freedom of choice, 
The president, however, hastened to inforin the meeting that it was His 
Majesty’s wish that M. Dupuytren, his surgeon, should be elected. tm- 
mediately a letter was read from four other candidates, saying, that 
having only their scientific recommendations, they withdrew from the 
contest. Much scandal arose out of this nomination, the regulations 
requiring three candidates, and there being only two remaining. M C, 
Dupin moved an adjournment, adding that when the king was informed 
that men, so honourable as the candidates, had withdrawn, he would not 
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fail of leaving to the academy that freedom which ought to preside at 
its elections. M. Dupin was lately made a Baron by the king; and 
those of his friends that thought his acceptance of the title had in some 
measure obscured his fame, now congratulate each other, and say that 
in the sitting of yesterday, “l s'est bien debaronisé.” What is likely 
to be the freedom of political elections, when such an interference is 
tolerated in those of a purely scientific association ? 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A Manual of Electricity ; containing Observations on the Electrical 
Phenomena, and Directions for the Construction of Metallic Conduc- 
tors; &c. By William King, Medical Electrician and Lecturer on 
Electricity and Galvanism. Newbern, N. C. 

Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Vol. 
vy. Nos. 3 and 4. 


LAW- 


The Doctrine of Constructive Larceny considered, as developed in 
the recent Case of George Tyson, the Stock and Exchange Broker, who 
was tried at the Mayor’s Court, for the City of Philadelphia, at the 
March Session, in 1825. By Charles B. Mumford, Esq. of the Philadel- 
phia Bar. 8vo. pp. 36. Philadelphia. 


MEDICINE. 


On the Surgical Anatomy of the Groin, as connected with the Hernia 
of the Abdomen. By Alexander F. Vaché, of New York. 

Typhus Syncopalis, Sinking Typhus, or the Spotted Fever of New 
England, as it appeared in the Epidemic of 1823, in Middletown, Ct. 
By Thomas Miner, M. D. Middletown, Ct. 


MISCELLANEOUS. . 


The North American Review. No 49, for October, 1825. 

The Manufacturer’s Book of Wages and Work People’s Companion. 
By J. Morgan. In two Parts. 8vo. 

An Address delivered before the Palmetto Society of South Carolina, 
in Commemoration of the Defence of the Palmetto Fort, on Sullivan’s 
Island, (June 28, 1776). By By William Crafts. 8vo. pp. 21. Charles- 
ton, S.C. A. E. Miller. 

The New York Review and Atheneum Magazine. No. IV, for Sep- 
tember, 1825. 

The Inquisition Examined. No. IV. New York. 

Report of the Committee on Laws, to the Corporation of the City of 
New York, on the Subject of Interment within the populous Parts of 
the City, read and adopted at a special Meeting of the said Corpora- 
tion, on the 9th of June, 1825. 8vo. pp. 75. New York. M. Day. 

The African Repository and Colonial Journal. Vol. I. No. 6. 
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POETRY. 


Zophiel, a Poem. By Mrs Brooks. 18mo. pp. 72. Boston. Richard- 
son & Lord. 

A New Song Book. By Samuel Brown. 18mo. pp. 86. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 8. I. Brown. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Discourse delivered in the Middle Dutch Church in Cedar Street, 
on Sunday evening, June 12, 1825, on Occasion of the Death of Mrs 
Mary Laidlie. By Richard Varick Dey, A. M. Pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church, Greenfield Hill, Ct. New York, Wilder & Campbell. 

A Sermon, delivered at the Ordination of the Rey. Hosea Hildreth, 
A. M. to the Pastoral Care of the First Church in Gloucester, August 3, 
1825. By Abiel Holmes, D. D. Pastor of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. pp. 30. Cambridge, Hilliard & Metcalf. 

The Christian Spectator. Vol. VII. No. 9. 

A Sermon delivered at Winthrop, April 7, 1825, the annual Fast in 
Maine. By David Thurston, Pastor of a Church in Winthrop, Me. 
Augusta. 

Remarks on the Distinguishing Doctrine of Universalism, which 
teaches that there is no Hell and no Punishment for the Wicked after 
Death. By Adam Empie, A. M. Rector of St James’s Church, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. Price 75 cents. ‘ 

The Christian Examiner and Theological Review. No. 10. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


The Edinburgh Review, No. 83. 

The Novice; or the Man of Integrity, from the French of L. B. 
Picard, author of “ The Gil Blas of the Revolution,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
New York, G. & C, Carvill. 

Husband Hunting, or the Mother and Daughters ; a Tale of Fash- 
ionable Life. 2. vols. 12mo. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

An Elementary System of Physiology. By John Bostock, M. D. 
F.R.S. &c. &c. Vol I. 8vo. pp. 416. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

The Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. F.R.S. Surgeon to the 
King, &c. on the Principles and Practice of Surgery; with additional 
Notes and Cases. By Frederick Tyrrell, Esq. Vol. 1. 8vo. Boston. 
Wells & Lilly. 

The Christian Father’s Present to his Children. By J. A. James. 2 
vols. 18mo. Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 

Tremaine, or The Man of Refinement. 3 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia. 
E. Littell. 

Letters on the Importance, Duty, and Advantages of Early Rising, 
Addressed to Heads of Families, the Man of Business, the Lover of 
Nature, the Student, and the Christian. By A. C. Buckland. Reprint- 
ed from the fifth London Edition, with an additional Letter and a Pre- 
face. Boston, 1825. 18mo. pp. 237. Wells & Lilly. 

This work contains a few good thoughts, but it is on the whole a canting, 
silly book—not worth the trouble of reading. It is written in the form of 
letters, and a great deal of space is of course taken up in beginning and con- 
cluding them with matter totally irrelevant to the subject. The author un- 
dertakes to show from reason and scripture, that it is our interest and our 
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duty to practise early rising. He thinks the morning by far the most favoura- 
ble part of the day tor intellectual efforts, as well as for ail other efforts, and 
endeavours to show that an hour A. M.is about twice as long as an hour 
P.M. Upon this point we think honest men may differ from him. But he 
has proved to demonstration, that he, who sleeps only six hours in twenty- 
four, will be awake two hours longer than he who sleeps eight. And this 
is the amount of his achievement. 


LIST OF WORKS IN PRESS. 


Nature Displayed; By N. G. Dutief. Adapted to the Spanish Lan- 
guage, by Don Mariano Velasquez de la Cadena, L. Hargons, Pro- 
fessor of Universal Grammar, and Don M.ouel Torres, late Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the Republic of Colombia to the United States. 
New York. 

Pike's System of Arithmetic abridged; designed to facilitate the 
study of the Science o1 Numbers, &c To which are added Appropri- 
ate Questions, for the Examination of Scholars and a short System of 
Book-Keeping. Concord, N. H. J. B. Moore, 

New Ciphering Book; adapted to Pike’s Arithmetic abridged; in- 
cluding a variety of usciul Tables; Promiscuous Exercises in all the 
Rules; and illustrative Notes. With entire Biank Pages of fine Paper 
sufficient for writing down all the most interesting operations of the 
Scholar. Concord, N. H. J. B. Moore. 

English Graiamar, with an Improved Syntax. Part I. Comprehend- 
ing at one view whatis necessary to be committed to memory. Part II. 
Containing a recapitulation, with various illustrations and critical re- 
marks. By J. M. Putnam. Designed for the use of Schools. Cam- 
bridge. Hilliard & Metcalf. 

The Works of the Rey. Richard Cecil, M. A. Late Rector of Bisley, 
and Vicar of Chobham Surrey, and Minister of St John’s Chapel, Bed- 
ford Row, London; with a Memoir of his Life, arranged and revised 
with a View of the Author’s Character. By Josiah Pratt, B. D. F. A. 5. 
&c. in 3 vols. 12:0. Boston. Crocker and Brewster. 

New England Drama, a New Play in five Acts. Boston. 

A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled from the Holy Scriptures 
alone. By John Milton. Translated from the Original, by C. R. Sumner, 
A. M. Librarian and Historiographer to His Majesty, and Prebendary 
of Canterbury. 2vols. 8vo. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. and 
others. 

The Atlantic Souvenir—A Christmas and New Year’s Offering. 
Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

An Exposition of the Natural System of the Nerves of the Human 
Body, with a Republication of the Papers delivered to the Royal Socie- 
ty on the Subject of the Nerves. By Charles Bell, Professor of Anato- 
my and Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons. Philadelphia. Carey 
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